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Dust and Light, by John Hall Wheelock. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 

Through all the conflict of theories and practices during 
the last seven or eight years, Mr. Wheelock's art has kept 
in the beaten course. He uses the simple rhymed forms 
long familiar in English poetry, and his song is of love and 
death, of the earth and God — themes ancient and inex- 
haustible. For the two or three war poems, and the few 
sonnets to Beethoven, Rossetti and others, are negligible. 

He is developing, however, a certain philosophy of life 
which makes his lyricism a bit more austere than that which 
gave us his youthful love-songs. This book has less of that 
cloying sweetness which fairly dripped from the two or 
three earlier volumes. The poems are more discreetly 
sifted, no doubt ; but also their author is no longer satisfied 
to ring the luscious changes on a single theme. To be sure, 
there is a group of love songs — April Twilight — in this 
volume, still too sweet, too little varied, though of firmer 
quality than most of the earlier books; but the best of the 
book — indeed, much the best work that Mr. Wheelock has 
done as yet — is the Glimmering Earth section, which cele- 
brates a larger love. 

Out of the earth the poem grows 

Like the lily, or the rose 

Yea, the quiet and cool sod 

Bears in her breast the dream of God. 

In his rapturous worship of the earth as the source and 
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final resolvent of all life, all love, all beauty, this poet attains 

a lofty and impassioned lyric ecstasy. Our readers felt it, 

no doubt, in The Moonlight Sonata, first published over 

two years ago; an ode sincerely ecstatic in its expression of 

that modern spiritualized paganism — union of the human 

soul with the infinite in the beauty of nature. Perhaps this 

poem is the most impassioned of all; and the finest, in that 

it carries its rapture unflagging to a difficult climax — to that 

suggestion of a union with the earth in death which will 

slake the poet's "passion for eternity." 

The same emotion is more quietly expressed in Earth, and 

we find details of it in the briefer poems — Golden Noon, 

Dear Earth, The Lonely Poet, and — here are a few 

quatrains from Thanks from Earth to Heaven as delicately 

and genuinely naive as a child's grace: 

While the great world goes its way 
I watch in wonder all the day. 
All the night my spirit sings 
For the loveliness of things 

For the world enough it were 
To have a useful earth and bare, 
But for poets it is made 
All in loveliness arrayed. 

For his eye the little moth 
Wears her coat of colored cloth, 
And to please his ear the deep 
Ocean murmurs in her sleep. 

Of course this child-like simplicity has its dangers — when 

it flags it becomes tiresome, and certain poems remind us 

that Mr. Wheelock has not yet rid his wings of stickiness, 

that he needs an icy bath or a sense of humor. But he grows 
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in austerity and discretion, and his lyric rapture becomes 
more adult and competent. In short, this book strides far 
ahead of the earlier ones, in spite of a few fine love-songs in 
them which we are like to remember. H. M. 



CHILDREN S BOOKS 

Snickerty Nickj by Julia Ellsworth Ford; with rhymes by 

Witter Bynner and illustrations by Arthur Rackham. 

Moffat Yard & Co. 
Singing Games for Children, by Eleanor Farjeon, illustrated 

by J. Littlejohns. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Children's Homer, by Padraic Colum, illustrated by 

Willy Pogany. Macmillan Co. 

Christmas is past, but perhaps it is not too late to call 
our readers' attention to a few children's books of peculiar 
charm which happen to have reached the editor's eye. 

Mrs. Ford's little play is a very human and mischievous 
mixup of children and a dwarf and giants, effective for 
dramatic use, one would think; and its picturesqueness is 
aided by her two capable collaborators. 

Singing Games for Children should fill a long-felt want. 
Wherever a few children are gathered together these ador- 
able little rhyme-accompanied games would be a stimulus 
toward beautiful and imaginative play. 

All who know Mr. Colum's poems and plays will under- 
stand that he is the very man to present the Homeric tales 
to children. Also the pictures — Mr. Pogany's colored modi- 
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